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Hotes. 
BEAULIEU AS A PLACE-NAME. 


(See 9 S. vi. 87, 216.) 

Tue name Beaulieu, or its Latin equivalent 
Bellus Locus, or in the British Islands the 
anglicized form Bewley, has been from time 
to time so frequently applied to monastic or 
ecclesiastical sites that it may be of interest 
to attempt to ascertain its origin and trace 
its use. 

In a.pD. 855 an abbey was founded by 
Rodulfe, Archbishop of Bourges, a son of the 
Comte de Turenne, in an obscure village of 
Limousin called Vellinus. When choosing 
the site of the new religious house on his 
own domains at the entrance to a smiling 
valley, watered by the Dordogne, and pro- 
tected on the north and south by lofty hills 
planted with vines and fruit trees, the noble 
prelate gave it from the beauty of its position 
the name of Bellus Locus, from which in 
course of time were derived successively 
Belloc, Belluee—in the Limousin dialect Bellec 
or #ellé—and the modern Peaulieu (‘ Cartu- 
laire de !Abbaye de Beaulieu fen Limousin], 
par Maximin Deloche, p. xiii). 

In the month of November, 860, in the 
presence of two bishops, three abbots, the 


Comte de Toulouse, and a numerous assem- 
blage of clergy and members of the family 
of Turenne, Archbishop Rodulfe solemnly 
dedicated the monastery. It was placed 
under the rule of St. Benedict and under the 
invocation of St. Peter, whence it became 
thereafter known as 8. Petrus de Bello Loco 
or St. Pierre de Beaulieu. 

The abbey, magnificently endowed by its 
founder as well as by the Counts of Turenne 
and neighbouring proprietors, received also 
various benefits and immunities from the 
sovereigns of Aquitaine. Numerous villages, 
chateaux, churches, chapels, and oratories 
came also, through the largess of the faithful, 
to increase the patrimony of the community. 
A number of secondary houses submitting to 
its rule were administered by monks dele- 
gated by the abbot, and ultimately took the 
name of priories. In the latter half of the 
tenth century the abbey had attained a very 
remarkable degree of prosperity, and its 
possessions extended over Le Bas Limousin 
(now the department of Corréze), of which 
it held almost one-third, and the north of 
Quercy (now the department of Lot). In this 
way the name Bellus Locus became widely 
known and acquired a high repute. 

This is the earliest use of Bellus Locus as 
a place-name that I have been able to dis- 
cover, and it appears to have been chosen by 
the founder of the abbey as descriptive of 
the locality.* 

Another Benedictine monastery of still 
older foundation came also to be called Bellus 
Locus. About the year 642 Rodingus (known 
in later times as St. Rouin), an Irish monk, 
coming to Gaul shortly after Columbanus, 
founded a monastery in the forests of the 
Argonne, about seven leagues from Verdun, 
in a place originally called Waslogium, but 
some centuries later known as Bellus Locus : 
“Se recepit in locum Waslogium quem posteri 
mutato nomine Bellum Locum ob pulcher- 
rimum situm loci vocare maluerunt” (‘Annales 
Ordinis 8. Benedicti,’ by J. Mabillon, tome i. 
p. 352; ‘Gallia Christiana,’ second edition, 
tome xiii. 1264). 

The period at which the name of Bellus 
Locus | sonal attached to the monastery 
cannot now be ascertained, but it was pro- 
bably some time after the foundation of the 
abbey of Bellus Locus in Limousin. It had 
got that name when the ‘Chronicon Vir- 


* “Qui locus nuper a rusticis Vellinus a nobis 
autem Bellus Locus nominatur” (‘Gallia Chris- 
tiana,’ first edition, tome iv. p. 147; ‘ Cartulaire de 
Abbaye de Beaulieu,’ p. 2). The instrument of 
foundation contains also a gift of a parcel of land 
called Bellus Mons, 
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dunense’ was written, é.¢., about 1090 (Dom 
Bouquet’s ‘ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules 
et de la France,’ tome x. pp. 205-7). The 
name would hardly have been appropriate at 
the time of its foundation, for, according to 


Mabillon and the authors of ‘Gallia Chris- | 
tiana,’ the site of the monastery had been | 


occupied by the dens of wild beasts, and the 
chanting of the monks replaced the howling 
of wolves. 

In 1007 Fulk Nerra, Count of Anjou, 
founded a monastery near Loches in Touraine, 
to which the name of Bellus Locus was given ; 
and this was also placed under the Bene- 
dictine rule (Mabillon, ‘Annales Ordinis 
S. Benedicti,’ tome iv. p. 195 ;* ‘ Table Chrono- 
logique des Diplémes concernant | Histoire 
de la France,’ par MM. de Brequigny et 
Mouchet, tome i. p. 521). 

In the charter of foundation, as printed in 


‘Gallia Christiana,’ first edition, tome iv. | 


149, the site of the monastery is called 


Bellilocus, and Miss Kate Norgate, in ‘ Eng- | 


land under the Angevin Kings,’ vol. i. p. 154, 
following the authority there cited, states, 
“From its original Latin name Bellilocus, 
now corrupted into Beaulieu, it seems pos- 
sible that the place was set apart for trials 
by ordeal of battle.” Whether Bellilocus is 
a misreading or a mistranscription of the 
word given in the charter, or was in fact the 
original name of the site, seems a matter of 
little importance, as the monastery appears 
to have been known as Bel/us Locus at a very 
early date. Fulk, Count of Anjou, in his 
‘ Historie Andegavensis Fragmentum,’ pub- 


lished in vol. iii. Pp 232 et seg. of D’Achery’s | 


‘Spicilegium,’ and also in Dom Bouquet’s 
‘Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,’ «&c., 
tome x. p. 203, states of his grandfather 
Fulk Nerra, “Duas etiam abbatias edifi- 
cavit, unam in honore Sancti Nicolai juxta 
urbem Andegavensem, aliam apud Lochas 
castrum, que vocatur Bellus Locus, in honore 
Dominici Sepulchri.” And in the ‘Gesta Con- 
sulum Andegavensium,’ which will be found 
in ‘Spicilegium,’ pp. 234, 252, and in Glaber, 
lib. in. c. 4, ‘Rer. Gall. Script.,’ vol. x. p. 17, 


without date, but attributed to the year 
1172, given in ‘Table Chronologique des 
Diplomes,’ &c., tome iii. p. 467, is ** datum 
apud Bellum Locum juxta Lochas”; and a 
| diploma .of Pope Alexander ILL. dated April, 
1173, addressed to this community, describes 
them as “dilectis filiis Giraldo Abbati monas- 
terii de Bello loco ejusque fratribus” (* Gallia 
Christiana,’ first edition, tome iv. p. 152). 

If, then, there was any corruption of the 
original name—which may be doubted—it 
was not from Belli Locus to Beaulieu, but 
from Belli Locus to Bellus Locus, and it would 
seem to show the reputation the latter name 
| had already acquired. The manufacturing 
' town of Beaulieu, on the banks of the Indre, 
connected with Loches by bridges, now con- 
tains the ruins of this ancient monastery. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and in some instances at an earlier date, 
various religious houses were founded to 
which names connected with the nature of 
the sites were given; for example: Bonus 
Locus (Bonlieu), Clarus Locus (Clairlieu), 
Carus Locus (Charlieu), Bellus Campus (Bel- 
champ and Beauchamp), Bellus Pratus (Beau- 
pré), Bella Vallis (Beauval), Bona Vallis 
(Bonnevalle), Clara Vallis (Clairvaux), Vallis 
Clausa (Vaucluse), Bellus Mons (Beaumont), 
Clarus Mons (Clermont), Bonus Fons (Bonne- 
fontaine), Clarus Fons (Clairefontaine), 
Bonus Portus (Bonport). See ‘Gallia Chris- 
tiana,’ passim, ‘Table Chronologique des 
Diplémes, &c. But though some of these 
names may be found connected with two or 
more monastic foundations, none of them 
had the same extensive range as Bellus 
Locus. 

When the Cistercian Order was established 
in the twelfth century, as an offshoot of the 
Benedictines, the name of Bellus Locus was 
not disregarded by it in its new foundations. 
In 1141 an abbey called Bellus Locus was 
founded by the Cistercians in the diocese 
of Rodez, in what is now the department of 
Aveyron (‘Gallia Christiana,’ second edition, 
tome i. 267); and in 1166 the monastery 
of Bellus Locus of the Cistercian Order was 


in referring to Fulk Nerra’s return from | established near Langres, in the diocese of 
Jerusalem it is stated, “Qui regressus Lochis | Macon and department of Haute Marne 
ultra Angerim fluvium, Bello loco scilicet, | (‘Gallia Christiana,’ second edition, tome iv. 
ecclesiam in honore Sancti Sepulchri, mon- | 345). 
achos cum abbate ibi imponens, construxit.”| [pn 1204 the abbey of Bellus Locus Regis 
The ‘Gesta,’ being addressed to Henry II., | (Beaulieu) was founded by King John in 
King of England, &c., seems to have been | the New Forest, Hampshire, and was placed 
written about 1160. A diploma of Henry IL. | under the rule of the Cistercians (Dugdale’s 
| ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. v. p. 680). 

About 1140 the priory of Bellus Locus 


* “Sub idem tempus [i.¢., 1007] in ipso pago 


Turonico prope Loccas, oppidum ad fluvium 
Angerem ...... monasterium conditum est a situ (Beaulieu) of the Benedictine Order was 
Bellus Locus appellatum.” founded in Bedfordshire as a cell to the 
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monastery of St. Alban’s by Robert de 
Albini and Cicely his mother (Dugidale’s 
*Monasticon,’ vol. iii. p. 274). 

But although the name of Bellus Locus 
for the site of a religious foundation was 
first associated with the Benedictine Order, 
its use was not confined to the Benedictines 
aud Cistercians. In the beginning of the 
twelfth century Eustace, Lord of Fiennes, 
built the abbey of Bellus Locus near 
Ambletusa, in the diocese of Boulogne, for 
the Augustinian Order (‘Gallia Christiana,’ 
second edition, tome x. 1614); and Augus 
tinian monasteries bearing the name of Bellus 
Locus were established in 1124 at Le Mans, 
and about 1170 at Dinan in Brittany, in the 
divcese of St. Malo (‘ Gallia Christiana,’ 
second edition, tome xiv. 512, 1031). The 
Premonstratensians had a monastery called 
Bellus Locus in the diocese of Troyes, which 
was founded originally for the Augustinians, 
and is said to have received its name “ quod 
in ameend et suavi temperie ceeli solique ac 
jucundissimo fundo fuerit constructum,” and 
which about 1140 accepted the Premonstra- 
tensian rule (‘Gallia Christiana,’ first edition, 
tome iv. p. 155; second edition, tome xii. 
614). 

In 1200 a priory of regular canons called 
Bellus Locus was founded in the diocese of 
Rouen by John de Preaux (‘Gallia Chris- 
tiana,’ second edition, tome xi. 57); in 1224 
the nunnery of S. Maria de Bello Loco, near 
Douai, in the diocese of Arras, was placed 
under the rule of St. Augustine (‘Gallia 
Christiana,’ second edition, tome iii. 448) ; 
and in 1250 or thereabouts the nunnery of 
Rellus Locus of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, in the diocese of Cahors, was 
constituted an abbey (‘Gallia Christiana,’ 
second edition, tome i. 194). 

Religious foundations in Flanders and 
Hainault bearing the name of Bellus Locus 
or Beaulieu will be found mentioned in 
‘Table Chronologique des Chartes et 
Diplémes Imprimés concernant l’Histoire de 
la Belgique,’ tome ii. pp. 469, 662 ; tome iii 
pp. 374, 500, 609, 629; and tome vi. pp. 570, 
571. 

Reference may also be made to the priory of 
Beaulieu in the diocese of Lincoln, mentioned 
under the date of July, 1349, in ‘ Calendar of 
Papal Registers’ (Papal Letters), vol. iii. 
p. 326; and to the priory of Beaulieu in the 
county of Inverness, mentioned in ‘ Calendar 
of Papal Registers ’ (Petitions), vol. i. pp. 596-7, 
in a petition of 1411. At a place called 
Bewley, in the parish of Kilmolash and county 
of Waterford, there are the remains of a 
monastic building, but to what order it 


belonged is uncertain (‘State of the County 
and City of Waterford,’ by Charles Smith, 
p. 75 ; Archdale’s ‘Monasticon Hibern.,’ p. 685). 
According to Mr. Charles Smith, writing in 
1746, tradition represented it to be one of 
the Templars’ houses. 

The name Bellus Locus, or Beaulieu, was 
sometimes given to monastic or ecclesiastical 
possessions other than the sites of religious 
houses. About the year 1264 Hugh de Derling- 
ton, prior of the Benedictine convent of Dur- 
ham, appears to have erected a manor house on 
lands of the convent in the parish of Billing- 
ham and given it the name of Beaulieu 
(‘History of Robert de Graystanes,’ Surtees 
Society’s Publications, vol. ix. p. 46). This 
manor house served at times as a court-house 
for the prior when disputes requiring his 
intervention arose in Billingham (Surtees’s 
‘History of Durham,’ vol. iii. p. 144). Con- 
nected with the manor was a grange or farm- 
house, and the division of the parish of 
sillingham in which the manor house was 
situate came to be called in modern times 
Newtown-Bewley, while the division con- 
taining the grange was called Cowpen-Bewley 
(Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham,’ vol. iii. p. 150). 

Beaulieu, now known as Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire, was at one time a manor 
belonging to the Benedictine priory of 
St. Mary's, Worcester (‘Calendar of Close 
Rolls, Edward IIL, 1337-9,’ p. 194), and no 
doubt was given its name by its monastic 
owners. 

Bewley Castle, near Appleby in West- 
moreland, was one of the early residences of 
the Bishop of Carlisle, and is called Bellus 
Locus in the ‘ Taxatio Vicari Ecclesiz Sancti 
Michaelis de Appleby’ of 1256 (Dugdale’s 
*Monasticon,’ vol. iii. pp. 586-7 ; J. E. Pres- 
cott’s ‘Register of the Priory of Wetherall,’ 
p. 61), and in a deed of 4 February, 1266 (Pres- 
cott’s ‘Register of the Priory of Wetherall, 
p. 73). There seems to be no foundation for 
the statement in Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage.’ vol. i. 
p. 455, and Nicolson and Burn’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland,’ vol. i. 
p. 456, that Bewley or Buley Castle was 
yuilt by or belonged to John de Builly (Pres- 
cott’s * Register of the Priory of Wetherall,’ 
p. 62, in notis), the name of whose family, it 
may be mentioned, was always latinized as 
“de Buliaco.” It appears to me that a much 
more natural origin for the name of the 
castle may be suggested. Hugh, the third 
Bishop of Carlisle, had been Abbot of Beau- 
lieu in Hampshire (‘Annales Waverlienses ’; 
‘Historie Anglicane Scriptores,’ vol. ii. 
)». 188 ; Prescott’s ‘Register of the Priory of 
Wetherall,’ p. 50, in notis), and on being 
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elevated to the see of Carlisle in 1218, or at 
some time during his tenure of otlice, he may 
well have given to this episcopal residence 
a name not only descriptive of its position, 
but directly associated with his former life. 

The use of the name Beaulieu next referred 
to may probably be included in the same 
class. In 1212 the abbot and monks of St. 
Denis en Broqueroie in Hainault authorized 
Badouin de Lobbes, seneschal of Valenciennes, 
to establish a chapelry at Havré, near Valen- 
ciennes, in the place called Bellus Locus 
(Beaulie u) (‘Table Chronologique des Chartes,’ 
&e., vol. ili. p. 374). 

The names of the parish and rectory of 
Bewley in the county of Kilkenny, and the 
parish and rectory of Beaulieu in the county 
of Louth, had no doubt an ecclesiastical or 
monastic origin, though it may be impossible 
now to ascertain the circumstances under 
which they were first given. 

The collection of villas and hotels in a 


charming spot on the Riviera between Nice 
and Monaco, which bears the name of Beau- 
lieu, has only come into existence of recent 
years, and the origin of the naime is self- 
evident. It is, however, almost the only 
place of that name that has come under 
my notice which has not some monastic or 
ecclesiastical connexion. 

On a review of the matters above stated, 
it woul appear that in ancient times Bellus | 
Locus was in some instances essentially a 
of the same character as | 
Clarus Fons or Vallis Clausa ; but one may 
conjecture, I think, that in other cases it was 
used figuratively, the monastery to which | 
the name was attached being “a fair place” 
in contrast to its lawless or wild surround- 
ings. The main reason, however, for its 
adoption in after times would, I think, be the 
prestige acquired by some of the monasteries | 
that first bore the name. The name for 
centuries may be said to have had a ge nuine | 
monastic ring, and its association with great 
religious houses and with influential monastic 
orders may be the principal cause of its fre- 
quent and widespread use. 

Epmunp T. Bew ey. 


CASANOVIANA. 

(Continued from p. 359.) 
Casanova’s second preface was written in 
1797. The following letter, which is supposed 
to have been addressed to Count Marcolini, 

may be inserted in this place :— 
Dux, le 27 Avril, 1797. 

Monstrvr, — Voici la préface que vous avez 
honorée de votre suffrage: je l'ai améliorée, la 
purgeant (une certaine métaphysique qui me parut 


dire trop, ou trop peu; je vous ai vu de mon méme 
avis, malgré qu’en la lisant vous ayez cru de ne me 
devoir rien dire; mais jose vous assurer que vous 
m’auriez fait plaisir, car Vindocilité n’est pas mon 
| défaut quand je raisonne avec des tétescarrées. Je 
dispute, et aprés avoir bien marchandeé, le plus 
souvent je me rends. Vous trouverez p lus ample- 
ment en moi ce caractére quand vous lirez de sens 
rassis, et 4 toute votre aise, mon premier tome que 
j'ai décidé de vous livrer, si vous voulez bien, vous 
lappropriant, en devenir léditeur. Ot qu'il voye 
le jour de mon vivant ou postume, il me semble 
qu'il ne doit paraitre au jour que supérieur a la 
critique: je crois qu'il le sera quand vous le trou- 
verez tel. La publication de ce premier tome nous 
fera connaitre la destinée des suivants et nous déter- 
minera a les faire vivre ou & les briiler. 

We have here conclusive proof that, what- 
ever may have been Casanova’s intention in 
1791, all idea of a posthumous publication 
was abandoned in 1797. He now proposes 
to hazard the publication of the first volume, 
which, if successful, would be succeeded by 
others. Although this “trial trip” was never 
made, there is reason to suppose that portions 


|of the memoirs were actually in print some 


time before Casanova’s death. Among the 
papers found at Dux were several letters 
addressed to Casanova by the Prince de 
Ligne. I will give a few extracts. 

In a letter dated Vienna, 17 December, 
1794, the Prince advises Casanova to have his 
‘Histoire de ma Vie’ printed without the 


| knowledge of Count Waldstein, and conveys 


a hint that the Count may have had some 
yecuniary interest in a posthumous pub- 
ication :— 

**Faites comme moi, vendés-vous de votre vivant ; 
portés vos manuscrits aux frores Walter, & Dresde. 
Mon cher neveu* s’en désolera, a fait ladessus 
une speculation. Mais une confession générale... 
votre conscience -un capucin ..Walter vous 
tiendra surement le secret. 

A letter dated Vienna, 24 January, 1796, 
also from the Prince, says : 

“Paites imprimer M.M. et L.L. puisque A.! 
mort. Henriette, votre bonne Esther, r, (Urfé W..., 


|} et imprimeés vous bie n, mon cher ami. 


The following extract is taken from an 
undated letter written by the Prince de 
Ligne :— 

** Japprouve bien les deux années [des mémoires] 
que vous faites imprimer. Laichés nous en, comme 
cela de tems en tems en petites feuilles ; vous verr¢s 
comme cela sera couru, acheté, lu, et dévoré. 

On 17 November, 1797, Casanova com- 
pleted his ‘Précis de ma Vie,’'+ which con- 
cludes thus: “ C'est le seul précis de ma vie 
que j'ai écrit, et je permets qu’on en fasse tel 
usage qu’on 

In less than seven months after writing 


* Count Joseph Waldstein. 
t See Le Livre, August, 1887, p. 225. 
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these words Casanova was dead. In the 
absence of any directions to the contrary, all 
his papers passed into the hands of Count 
Waldstein. With very few exceptions they 
may still be found at the chateau of Dux, 
where Casanova left them. 

The Leipzig publishing house of Brockhaus 
having, in January, 1821, acquired the copy- 
right of Casanova’s ‘Histoire de ma Vie,’ 
determined to publish selected portions of 
that work in the German language. Herr 
Wilhelm von Schiitz, who had some literary 
reputation, was chosen as editor, with direc- 
tions to translate as much of it as could be 
published without offending the moral sense 
of the public. The exact title and form of 
this first edition, which was issued between 
1822 and 1828, ran thus :— 

“Aus den Memoiren des Venetianers Jacob 
Casanova de Seingalt, oder sein Leben, wie er es 
zu Dux in Béhmen niederschrieb. Nach dem 
Original-manuscript bearbeitet von Wilhelm Schiitz. 
12 volumes. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1822.” 

These twelve volumes appeared separately 
at intervals, each volume being heralded by 
a long introduction from the pen of Herr 
Schiitz. Meanwhile Brockhaus, as a good 
man of business, prepared his fellow-country- 
men to receive the work favourably by in- 
serting in ‘ Urania’—a sort of Annual Register, 
of which his firm were the publishers-——an 
article under the following heading :— 

“ Austellungen aus den Reisen und Abentheuern 
von Jean-Jacques Casanova de Seingalt, nach dem 
in franzisischer Sprache geschriebenen Original- 
manuscript bearbeitet von F. W. von Schiitz.’ 

The first volume, which appeared nearly a 


quarter of a century after Casanova’s death, | 


and eight years after the death of his friend 
the Prince de Ligne (who would have resented 
both mutilation and translation), caused a 
profound sensation in the literary circles of 
Germany. A proof of its success lay in the 
fact that it found admirers and detractors, 
who vied with each other in proclaiming 
their views. Herr Schiitz did not sleep on 
a bed of roses, and his pen was busy splutter- 
ing detractors in the preface of each succeed- 
ing volume. Although Herren Brockhaus, 
with a fear of the censor before their eyes, 
had taken care to suppress every passage in 
the original which could offend decorum, this 
wise precaution gave dire offence to a large 
section of the reading public. Letters pro- 
testing against any suppression of Casanova’s 
text flooded the editor’s letter-box. A dis- 
tinguished professor at the University of 
Halle openly expressed his contempt. for 
prudery. In a letter to Herr Friedrich 
Brockhaus he says :— 


“I do not concur with you in the matter of 
suppressing certain passages in the memoirs of 
Casanova—not even in the first edition. In my 
opinion a dead set should be made against the im- 
potence and the bigotry of the present day. We 
require an Aristophanes to cure that folly. He 
would soon give a death-blow to this enervating 
dotage—this canting morality.” 

How Casanova and the Prince de Ligne 
would have loved that fearless professor ! 
In 1828 the final volume of this worthless 
mutilated edition appeared, and the ex- 
periment was not repeated. 

RicHARD EDGCUMBE. 
(To be continued.) 


GAZETTED FOR REFUSING AN Honour.— 
My attention has been called to the follow- 
ing :— 

Mason Karri DAvies AND THE COMPANIONSHIP 
or THE Batu. 
(From the London Gazette.) 
War Office, Aug. 2, 1901. 

The King has been graciously pleased to accept 

the resignation by Major Karri Davies, Imperial 
Light Horse, of the Companionship of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, that officer having 
expressed a wish that he might be permitted to 
serve His Majesty without any reward. 
It will be interesting to know of any other 
instances in which honourable mention has 
| been made of those who desired to be per- 
mitted to serve their country “ without any 
reward.” R. B. Marston. 


INDEX TO THE ‘ DicTioNARY OF NATIONAL 
Brocrarny.—It would be a great boon to 
many a student if the index to this splendid 
work were issued in a separate form. To 
those who, like myself, are not within imme- 
diate reach of the volumes it would often 
prove most useful to be able at once to learn 
if the person inquired after is or is not in- 
cluded within their pages, and not in- 
frequently would save much labour in re- 
search. If a line or so, helping still further 
to distinguish the individual, could be added 
to the bare name and dates, the index would 
be still more W. D. Prxk. 

wton, Newton-le-Willows. 

{Such an index is announced by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder as in preparation. } 


Tue Prince or WALEs.—The title of Prince 
of Wales, which has been in abeyance since 
the death of our beloved Queen, was renewed 
by the following notice in a “ London Gazette 
Extraordinary” issued on Saturday morning, 
the 9th of November, being the King’s birth- 
day :— 

“Whitehall, November 9, 1901.—The King has 
been pleased to order letters patent to be passed 
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under the Great Seal for creating His Royal High- 
ness Prince George Frederick Ernest Albert, Duke 
of Cornwall and York, Duke of Rothesay. Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Duke of Saxony, 
Earl of Carrick and Inverness, Baron of Renfrew 
and Killarney, Lord of the Isles. and Great Steward 
of Scotland, K.G., K.T , K.P.. G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
Prince of Wales and Ear] of Chester.” 
The Prince was born on the 3rd of June, 1865, 
and married on the 6th of July, 1893, Princess 
Victoria Mary (“ May ”) of Teck. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printers to His Majesty, on’ Monday last 


issued advance copies of the “George, Prince | 


of Wales, Prayer Book.” The books are ready 
for publication so soon as the Order in 
Council authorizing the issue is given. 

A. @. 


Tue First Necro To DINE AT THE WHITE 


House. — President Roosevelt is the first | 


President of the United States who has 
invited a negro to dine at the White House. 
The honour has been accorded to Mr. Booker 
T. Washington. The Sphere, in giving his 
portrait on November 9th, states that 

“*he has done more to better the conditions of his 
race than any other living man. He is the head of 
the splendid educational institution for negroes, 
founded by himself, at Tuskegee, Alabama.” 


Cyartes Westey, Georce Litto, anp 
Joun Home.—At the close of July, 1743, the 
tev. Charles Wesley visited Land’s End. 
It must have been on that occasion, or at 
least not earlier, that he composed the hymn, 

Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas, I stand, 
Secure, insensible. 
The same metaphor is found in Lillo’s ‘ Arden 
of Feversham,’ Act III. se. ii. :— 
What shall we call this undetermin’d state, 
This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless oceans, 
That whence we came, and that to which we tend? 
And Lillo died in 1739. This may have 
been a coincidence of thought. But if Wesley 
borrowed from Lillo, Home seems to have 
borrowed from Wesley in another place. The 
latter, in his noble funeral hymn on Mr. John 
Hutchinson, July, 1754, uses the phrase “ his 
indignant spirit.” And in ‘ Douglas,’ Act IV. 
1756), occurs the line, 
Whilst thy indignant spirit swelled in vain. 
trcHarpD H. THornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Co.Leripce Rome.—In his introduction 
to Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1893, the 
late Mr. Dykes Campbell, referring to the 
poet’s hurried departure from Rome in May, 
1806, says, “Coleridge is reported to have | troop of yeomanry. 


given several accounts not altogether con 
| sistent ...... but we know nothing of the 
|circumstances from Coleridge directly.” It 
may be worth noting here that we distinctly 
|have a brief account of the circumstances 
| from Coleridge himself in the tenth chapter 
|of the ‘Biographia Literaria’ (first edition, 
| vol. i. p. 212), where he explains that Napo- 
leon had issued orders for his arrest (in 
consequence of his contributions to the 
Morning Post), that he got a warning from 
Baron von Humboldt, and was rescued from 
the impending danger ‘by the kindness of 
a noble Benedictine and the gracious con- 
nivance of that good old man, the present 
Pope.” WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


CuristopHer Anstey’s House at Batu.— 
A tablet bearing the following inscription has 
recently been placed on the house No. 5, Royal 
| Crescent, Bath, where Anstey, the satirical 
poet, lived: “Here lived Christopher Anstey, 
1770-1805.” Gainsborough during his resi- 


| dence in Bath painted a portrait of Anstey, 
| besides many other celebrities of the time, 
'and when Anstey died he was adjudged 
| worthy of a place in Poets’ Corner, where a 
monument still commemorates him. 
Freperick T. 

Joun Hoprner, R.A.—I am preparing, in 
conjunction with Mr. William McKay, for 
early publication an exhaustive monograph 
on the life and work of John Hoppner, R.A., 
and [ should be glad of the loan of any un- 
published letters or other material which may 
be in possession of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Any 
document sent will be returned within a day 
or two of receipt. Hoppner, like George 
Romney, wrote very few letters, and those 
few were chiefly of a social rather than 
artistic interest. I should also be glad of 
particulars of any family portraits or other 
pictures which have not been exhibited or 
engraved. I have been able to identify by 
| various means many of his exhibits at the 
Royal Academy. W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8S. W. 


* Commanpo.”—The war has increased the 
number of words in common use in the lan- 
guage, and occasionally bestowed an added 
sense upon ahitherto unfamiliar word. For in- 
| stance, at Snaith,asmall Yorkshire town near 

Goole, the second annual “commando” took 
place in August last. It consisted of a parade 
of horsemen and cyclists. The first parade 
was held last year, in celebration of the reach- 
ing of Pretoria and the relief of Mafeking. 
| An outcome of the affair was the raising of a 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 
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Svow-FEATHERS. —In North Lincolnshire 
when it snows there is a saying that ‘ ‘the 
old woman is shakkin’ her feather poiike.” 
Clare, the } Northamptonshire peasant poet, 
alludes to this in his ‘ Shepherd's Calendar.’ 
He says :— 

And some to view the wintry weathers 
Climb up the window-seat with glee, 
Likening the snow to falling feathers 
In fancy’s infant ecstasy ; 
Laughing with superstitious love 
O’er visions wild that youth supplies 
Of people pulling geese above 
And keeping ‘hristmas in the skies. 
In the Zoologist, First Series, vol. xvii. p. 6442 
(1859), it is stated that “the falling flakes 
of snow...... in the old German mythology | 
were represented as feathers tumbling from 
the bed of the goddess Holda when she 
shook it in making it.” No authority is 


given for this piece of folk-lore. 1 have been | 


told that in some countries the bed-making 


has been transferred from Holda to St. Peter. | 


Com. Line. 


NewspaPrer Errors.—The following mis- 
take, which occurred in the Daily Telegraph 
of 25 October, in an article upon the ** Red 
Mass” at Sardinia Street Chapel, seems 
worthy of a niche in ‘N. & Q.’: 

“In the presence of the C aedtenl, kneeling in 
scarlet and ermine wpon the altar, and of Lord 
Justice Mathew and Justice Walton, sitting in 
front of a congregation of wigs and robes, a cere 
mony which is always Ke. 

H. QuUARRELL. 

BucCKINGHAMSHIRE —The following 
paragraph in the Daily Mail for 
29 October. I have failed to find any account 
of the custom in the columns of * N. & Q.,’ 
and therefore forward it for publication :— 

“An interesting old custom—the collecting of 
the Khyne Toll at Chetwode Manor—starts at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and remains in force 
until midnight on 7 November. All cattle passing 
on any road within the liberty of the manor during 
that period have to pay a toll at the rate of 2s. a 
score, With the exception of those belonging to 
tenants who compound by paying Is. annually. A 
horn is sounded first at Church Hill, Buckingham, 
after which the officer makes his way to another 
part of the liberty on the borders of Oxfordshire 
and blows the horn a second time. The toil is then 
proclaimed as having commenced, and collec ‘tors 
che up a position at ‘several places to enforce it. 


Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Sin W. K. Green. — In vol. ii. of the 
Supplement of the * D.N.B.’ is perpetui uted 
an error derived evidently from ** Burke” or 
some other year-book. Sir William Kirby 
Green is credited with having had a third 


Christian name, “ Mackenzie.” I have his | 


sister-in-law’s authority for stating that 

neither he nor any of his family ever bore 

such a name. A.eyn LYELL READE. 
Blundellsands. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
| to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that the answers may be addressed to them 

direct. 
| “OrmeLLA.”—In an old thirteenth-century 
poem describing the building of Salisbury 

Cathedral, reprinted and edited by Mr. A. R. 
MI. uiden from a MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library (Dd., 11, 89), come the 
lines (159-64) 

Carior hoc solo quod rarior est philumene 

Cantus, alauda frequens tedia uoce parit. 
| Aduersus modulos orme//e tletus oloris 

Disputat, illa diem preuenit, illa necem. 

Dulcis uterque sonus, uiuens orme//a propinat 

Ore melos, moriens fert olor ore liram. 

|Can any of your readers inform me what 

bird the “‘ ormella” was? J.R. M. 
Salisbury. 


| 


| “Spatcucock.”— Although the matter of 
emg and military — is outside the 
ken of ‘N. & Q.,’ the language used in them 
is not; soot certainly Sir Redvers Buller, in 
his famous speech at Westminster, introduced 
a word which is new to me—spatchcock. The 
* Encyclopedic Dictionary’ defines it “a fowl 
killed and immediately broiled, on some sud- 
den occasion,” and suggests a derivation from 

“dispatch-cock,” which scarcely seems satis- 
factory. Webster prefers the spelling “spitch- 
cock,” and explains the word to mean ‘to 
split lengthwise [as an eel] and then broil.” 
But Sir Redverscould have had neitherof these 
meanings in his mind, and would seem 4 
have used the word in the sense in which “ 
sandwich ” is now so often employed, Less “to 
insert a thing between two others.” The 

* Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ gives the alterna- 
tive signification “a boys’ game,” with which 
I am unacquainted. Can any of your readers 
throw light upon the wee” 

T. Lynn. 


[The term is familiar among PA... in the army.] 


Sir WAtrer Scorr: “ Miss Katres.”—What 
does David Deans mean by this term, 
“deistical Miss Katies,” ‘Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. xvii. (xvii. in some editions) ? 
A well-read correspondent of my own, whose 
initials are very familiar in ‘N. _ Q.,’ says : 

“]T cannot guess what it means.” As Messrs. 
A. & C. Black were so kind as to reply toa 
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Waverley novel query of mine, s.v. ‘ Shuttles,’ 
a few months ago, may I appeal to their 
kindness in this matter? 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 


“Wace”=Waces.-— Where did this ugly- 
sounding word originate ? Of course “ wages” 
is the correct form. Cobbett in his *‘Gram- 
mar of the English Language’ instances this 
among other words that have no singular. 

Hevurer R. H. Gosserr. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 

[Quotations for wage in this sense are given in 
Annandale’s four-volume edition of Ogilvie from 
Drayton, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Lytton. See 
also 6" S. ii. 387 ; iii. 11, 235, 278; vii. 178.] 


Bristow Famity.—I am seeking for the 
name of any descendant of John Bristow, 
M.P., Governor of the South Sea Company. 
He had sons and daughters. Mr. Bristow 
died in 1770 in Lisbon. One of his daughters 
married Col. Simon Fraser, of the 78th High- 
landers. Owen Ross. 


Cuttp’s Book or Verses.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the title of a child’s book 
of verses on English history, popular in the 
sixties, and most likely earlier? The book 
I remember was a small octavo ; each page was 
headed by a picture of the monarch in (I 
think) red and black, and underneath were 
verses, more or less of the nonsense order. 
I append those on Henry VILL. :— 

Highty, tighty, flighty, Ho! 
Whither away doth my little man go? 
To see my Lord Mayor, hys Feaste or hys Showe? 
No; not for ye Feaste, nor yet for ye Showe, 
Have I donned my best Beaver and fayre Bridal 
Bowe : 
But to see our Kynge’s nuptials, 
lis wedding, I trowe. 
These may serve as a clue to any one who 
remembers the book. A. G. 


Royat Progress or III:—Could 
any of your readers oblige me with the names 
of any works in which I could find informa- 
tion as to any royal progress made by 
William III.? I know of his having visited 
certain houses in the Midland counties in 
1695, and I should be glad of further par- 
ticulars. S. 8. 


J. pe Watsroc, Suerire or Lonpon, 1237. 
~-J. de Walbroe was one of the Sheriffs of 
London in 1237, and Rd. de Walebroc a 
Sheriff in 1261. Were these of the same 
family! Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & 
give me information as to the Walbroe family 
of which Sheriff J. de Walbroc was a 
member ? F. A. Russet. 

49, Holbeach Road, Catford. 


Ranutpen, Eart or Cuester.—I shall be 
glad to know the date of his charter of 
liberties to his barons of Cestreshire, of 
which an énsperimus is entered on the Patent 
Roll of .28 Edward IL, m. 22 (‘ Calendar,’ 
pp. 499-500). Has this charter ever been 
printed at length ? O. O. H. 


Sr. Atice.—Who was this saint? I find 
no mention of her in Brady's ‘Clavis 
Calendaria’ or in Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of 
the Saints,’ but in the last verse of that 
wetty Easter hymn by the late Rev. 
y Neale (hymn 133 in ‘The People’s 
Hymnal,’ London, J. Masters & Co.), com- 
mencing 

There stood three Marys by the tomb 
On Easter morning early, &c., 
occur the following lines :— 
The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
Saint Joseph’s star is beaming; 
Saint Alice has her primrose yay, 
Saint George's bells are gleaming, &c. 
Who was St. Alice, and why was the 
primrose dedicated to her ? D. &. F. 


Lorps LizuTenant.—Whilst county his- 
tories give lists of sheriffs, members of 
Parliament. and mayors, they very rarely 
give lists of lords lieutenant, who were even 
more important officers. The origin of the 
office is somewhat obscure, and is variously 
stated by different writers. I should be glad 
of references to authoritative works which 
bear on the origin and duties of the lords 
lieutenant. W. G. D. F 


Isaac or Norwicu.—This famous million- 
aire, who flourished during the reigns of John 
and Henry IIL. is spoken of in 1220 as possess- 
ing his homines and his armiger. Homines 
we can understand: his henchmen serving 
him on his quay by the Wensum in Norwich. 
But what is meant by armiger? Was he Sir 
Isaac? Jewish deeds invariably title him the 
|“ Nodiv,” which answers to the English 
honourable or illustrious. M. D. Davis. 


}kicKs.—Can some reader give me informa- 
tion as to the different epochs in this country 
| when bricks were made, with any details as 
| to size and method of manufacture? When 
| did the modern pressed brick first come into 
| vogue? I see that a recent writer dwells on 
the long lapse in brick-making in the Middle 
Ages. W. H. QuaRRELt. 


Joun Pacerr.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
| kindly give me genealogical particulars of a 
John Pagett, of the town of Carlow, and of 
Grange, Queen’s County, distant about two 
' miles on the opposite side of the river Barrow? 
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His Leighlin pm will was made 1701 
and proved 1706, in which he mentions his 
wife Julian Dunn or Dunne and his son 
William and daughter Elizabeth. These 
seem to have been his only children ; and the 
son married in 1705 Catherine Crathorn, 
possibly daughter of either Ralph ora Geffrey 
Crathorn, of Baltinglass, and the daughter 
married in 1704 William Harbourn. William 
Pagett, the son, had issue John Pagett, ** only 


son and heir,” who was living in 1754, and 
still owner of some property in the town of | 
Carlow, which he then leased to John and | 
James Hamilton. 
Jackson Picort. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Latin Lines: AutHor WaNTED.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. throw light on the 
source of the following lines from some 
medieval poet ? — 

Vita anime Deus est, hc corporis: hac faugiente 

Solvitur hoc, perit hc destituente Deo. 

They are quoted by John of Salisbury (‘ Poli- 
craticus,’ III. i.) from ** quidam modernorum.” 

“ YouR FRIENDS WILL BURY You.”—Can any 
one tell me who is the author of a poem w ind- 
ing up with 

Your friends will bury you ; 
That’s all that they will do? 


Arms WantTep.—Can any one give me the 
arms of Lucy Cannon, daughter of Simon 
“Cannon and mother of Bishop Fuller ? 

Stubbs.—Also those of Ellen Stubbs, who 
married Tobias Parnell (temp. Charles L.), 
ancestor of the Lords Congleton. 

Woodeock.—Also of Mary Woodcock, who 
married Edward Hoare, of Dunkettle, co. 
Cork, temp. Charles I 

Stanyhurst. —I greatly want the arms of 
this family. James Stanyhurst (or Stani- 
hurst), born 1522, died 1573, was a Master of 
Chancery and Recorder of Dublin, and three 
times Speaker of the lrish House of Commons. 

KATHLEEN Warp. 
Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Tue Wipow or Matasar.—In astory which 
I have recently read allusion was made to the 
“tears of the widow of Malabar.” I under- 
stand that there was a kind of wine so called 
which was said to have the quality of bring 
ing good fortune to the one who drank it. 
Can you explain to me the origin of the 
expression Apa Wricurt. | 

Central Library, Syracuse, N.Y. | 

[We are familiar with the phrase “Veuve de 
Malabar,” but researches in authorities, French and 


English, fail to trace it. In the later editions of 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ we are 
referred under ‘ Malabar’ to ‘ Veuve.’ On turning 
to that word, however, nothing is to be found. 
Instances of this kind are too common in works of 
reference. } 


Sabpatu Day.—Is there any evidence of a 
Sabbath day having been observed by any 


nation before the time of Moses ? , 
{Will you first tell us what was the time of 
Moses? it seems unlikely that any form of pagan 


festival corresponded to a Hebrew festival. 


THURLOW AND THE DUKE or GRAFTON.— 
I shall esteem it a favour to be informed of 
the year in which the famous speech of Lord 
Thurlow in the House of Lords was made in 
reply to the most insulting remarks by the 
Duke of Grafton, having reference to Lord 
Thurlow’s plebeian extraction. 

A. Burton. 

[It would appear to be about the close of 1778, 

the year he was raised to the peerage. See ‘ D.N.B. | 


WakeERELL Bett.—In the year 1602 the 
churchwardens of Ickham, in Kent, presented 
at a visitation of the Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury 
“that our church wanteth reparations; that we 
want one bell and a wackerell, which were sold away 
by Christopher Wessenden and Richard Denn, 
being late churchwardens there. On the 12 October 
the then churchwardens appeared in the Arch- 
deacon’s Court, and alle; ~~ that their church is 
repaired, and a bell is hung in the chure h accord- 
ingly, but as yet they have no wackerell.” 

On the following 15 February (1603) they 
again appeared in court and alleged 
“that they have three bells hung up in their 
parish church of Ickham, but they haveno wackerell, 
because the parishioners have not satistied them the 
full sum of 45/. 10s. which they agreed to pay them.” 

In ‘Church-Lore Gleanings, by T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer (1892), it is said: “In the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury the Sanctus 
bell was popularly known as the Wakerell or 
Wazgerell bell in inventories of 1552.” 

The ‘ Dictionary of Kentish Dialect,’ how- 
ever, gives the explanation: “The waking 
bell, or bell for calles people in the early 
morning, still rung at Sandwich at 5 a.m. 
The vicar of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, informs 
me this bell is rung at the present time, 
but he never remembers hearing it called the 
Wakerell, the usual name being the early 
morning bell. 

If the Wakerell was the Sanctus bell, is 
not 1602 a late date for requiring the use of 
such a bell? Arruur Hussey. 

[See 5 S. v. 267.) 
Mery AT Sr. Perer’s.— Many readers of 
& Q.’ will recall reading an inscription 
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on the pedestal of the obelisk which stands | milk pancheons,” p. 368 ; and in Charles Kings- 
before the central portal of St. Peter’s at | ley’s ‘Hereward the Wake’ it is told that the 
Rome. I shall be very grateful if some one| hero “bargained with her for a panshin 
of them will confirm, or if need be correct | against a lodging for his horse in the turf- 
and complete, my own impressions. My | house”.(vol. ii. p. 172). I constantly meet 
memory is that on the eastern face of the| with it in the sale-bills of auctioneers. Here 
pedestal are these words: ** Christus vivit,| is an example which I ha ypen to have pre- 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus vin-| served: “Wringer and Washing - machine 
dicat suum populum ab omni malo.” To my | combined, Box Churn, with Pancheons.” Sale 
surprise I seek this inscription in vain through | at Waddingham Carr, 19 March, 1900. 
Murray, Baedeker, and Gsel-Fels. The text) The panshion is a broad, shallow vessel 
as I find it in Gorringe’s volume on the obe-| made in that manner for the purpose of 
lisks is evidently corrupt. Where is it given | exposing to the atmosphere a wide surface 
correctly? Was it cut in the stone in 1586 of milk. Formerly panshions were almost 
when the monument was transferred to its always made of earthenware, but zine ones 
—— site? or is it even more ancient?) became fashionable some sixty years ago. 

ow stands the lettering in Fontana’s book, | Now they are not infrequently » Es of glass. 
which the British Museum opens to many, 
but shuts 2 from me? James D. Butter. | Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. | When I write this word, which I do 

| 


Epwarp PEACOCK. 


perhaps three times in a century, I spell 


Beglies. it ‘eee but why or wherefore I cannot 
tell. I do not think that shallowness is a 

“ PANSHON.” | distinctive attribute of the panshon. Those 
(9 S. viii. 243.) devoted to milk are not deep, because of some 


|mystery connected with the rising of the 
cream ; butin Lincolnshire the bread panshon 
is anything but shallow. It is usually of red 
earthenware lined with a black or a yellow 
'glaze. In Yorkshire I once heard the like 
article called a “mug.” I suppose the word 
panshon may be a diminutive of pan. 


THESE were (and doubtless are) familiar 
objects in the Midlands, but I was under 
the impression, until [ saw the note in 
‘N. & Q.,’ that the usual spelling is pancheon, 
and not panshon, a form quite new to me. 
These bowls, in resemble 
truncated cones inverted, are of red unglazed 
clay outside, but glazed inside. Besides being St. SwITHIN. 
used for dairy purposes, they were used in| _Panshons are—or were—quite’' common in 
the laundry in washing clothes. A local} East Yorkshire, and were used for washing, 
rime in Nottinghamshire, referring to some | steeping, and washing-up purposes, and for 
church bells, says :— holding such substances as ball on “same,” as 
Colston’s cracked pancheons, Screveton eggshells, | Well as liquids. They were mostly of thick, 
Bingham’s tro’rollers, and Whatton merry bells. dark red earthenware, with a dark glaze 
The last named, it may be presumed, are the inside, and were of different sizes, the 
“tunable bells of Whatton” to which Arch-| smallest much larger than ordinary basins, 
bishop Cranmer is said to have listened when | from which they differed by not being bow!- 
he lived at Aslackton. | shaped or spherical in section. They were 

W. P. W. Parurmore. | not usually s increased 
|circumference from bottom to top. Our 
mansion oF think, ore com | was. pancheo (compare punchen) 

: g whether akin to pan or to paunch others will 
good old word. Whether it be within the he able te det . W.C.B 
pale of “proper English,” regarded from | to determine. 
the standpoint of the ordinary dictionary-, A pancheon, as I have always known the 
makers and those who follow them, I do not| word to be spelt, is a thick glazed earthen- 
know, and as I consider their opinions | ware vessel, of which the following is one 
on such a point of little value, I do not) size: height, 9 in. ; diameter inside, 18 in. at 
ape to investigate. In an account-| the top, and 7in. at the bottom ; the sloping 
of my great-grandfather Thomas Pea- | sides are straight, not curved. It is called a 
cock, of Northorpe Hall, for the year 1782)| pancheon in the Midland counties, a crock 
there is an entry of a payment for “pots| near London, a jowl-mug in Staffordshire, a 
and panshions.” In the late Bishop Trollope’s | pan-mug in Cheshire, and a kneading-pan in 
‘Sleaford (1872) the following passage occurs: | most cookery books. A milk-pan is shallower 
Continually annoyed by her rattling her | than the above, and I think wider in propor- 
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tion at the bottom. The following is an 
extract from the ‘Century Dictionary’ :— 

** Pancheon, panchin (an assibilated form of pan- 
kin, pannikin ; perhaps a simulation of puncheon). 
A coarse earthenware pan, used to contain milk and 
other liquids.” 

M. POoote. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Fortone (9 §. viii. 365) —The author of 
‘Rivers of Life’ and ‘Short Studies’ is in 
excellent health and full of vigour. He was 
born in 1824, and is now actively engaged on 
another large work. N. R. Fortone. 

11, Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. 

(Other replies acknowledged. } 


‘MARSEILLAISE’ S. viii. 61, 126, 


187, 245, 287, 331, 372).—As in a controversy | 


the last word is for him who has first been 
attacked, I only claim to say still this: 
Every one is free to read, to understand, and 
to be convinced, or not, by what numerous 
French writers, who have given a mass of 
indisputable historical facts, have said 
against Rouget de I’Isle’s authorship of the 
music of the ‘ Marseillaise. Any one not 
convinced may declare his dissent ; but for 
him to use the pluralis majestatis “we,” as 
if that whole French literature did not exist, 
and to assert that “no one has hitherto been 
convinced,” is a style and a statement con- 
trary to patent facts 

Since I wrote my last to ‘N. & Q.’ I have 
received another pamphlet, by Adolf Kéckert 
—a reprint from a Swiss musical gazette—in 
which the ‘Chant de Guerre pour l’'Armée du 
Rhin’ (published without Rouget’s name) ; 
the ‘Credo’ of Holtzmann, from a copy made 
by Fridolin Hamma ; and a part of ‘ Esther,’ 
by M. Grison, Chef de Maitrise a la 
Cathédrale de St. Omer (before the French 
Revolution), are reprinted with notes and 
texts. Kéckert also comes tu the conclusion 
that “though we do not know as yet with 
absolute certainty the real author of the 
‘Marseillaise’ melody, there can yet, according 
to my conviction, be no doubt any more 
as to its being, at any rate, not from Rouget 
de Lisle.” ; 

As more may have to be said elsewhere, I 
conclude with these final lines. 

Kart Burp. 

Ancrent Boats (9° viii. 366).— An 
ancient boat was dug up at Drigg in Lincoln- 
shire in 1886. It was found at a depth of 
about 3 ft. Gin. in or near the bed of the river 
Ancholme. It had evidently been hewn out 
of the trunk of a single tree (believed to have 
been an oak). Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Lincoln- 


shire’ gives the following measurements, 
which, however, differ slightly from those 
given in local newspapers at the time: 
length, 48 ft. Gin. ; width, 4ft. 3in. ; depth, 
2ft.3in. The boat is still preserved at Brigg 
in a building erected for the purpose. 

Cc. C. B. 


There are quite a number of ancient boats 
hollowed out of large trees which were 
formerly in the museum of the R.LA., and 
lare now in the antiquarian part of the 
| National Museum in Dublin. Some could 
‘almost be used now, they are in such a 
perfect state. The trees must have been of 
|most enormous size. None such is to be 
| found in the present day. 

Francis Ropert Harris, M.R.LA. 

See ‘Notes on an Ancient Boat found at 
Brigg,’ an illustrated paper in Archeeologia, 
vol. 1. art. xx. pp. 361-70, by Mr. Alfred 
Atkinson. Notices of others are in the 
Illustrated London News, 16 Oct., 1847, p. 253 
(Clyde); 12 July, 1851, p. 56 (Whittlesea 
Mere). W. C. B. 


A boat 48 ft. long, scooped in one mass 
out of a single oak tree, and found in the 
deep mud of the Ankholme, is preserved at 
Brigg in Lincolnshire. Woe 


ArmoriaL: Fairy (9 8. v. 355; 
viii. 149, 249).—It would be of very great inter- 
est if the descent of Mr. Banks from Edward 
Leighton of Feckenham, mentioned by Mr. 
W. D. Prxk, could be placed on record. I[ 
hope very shortly to place in print a detailed 
account of the Durham and Northumbrian 
branch of the Leighton family. It may be 
as well, however, to remark that Thomas, 
second son of Thomas Leighton of Hanbury 
and Feckenham, is undoubtedly identical 
with the “Thomas Layton, a younger son to 
Layton of Feckenham in co. Wigorn.,” in the 
pedigree of the Eures of Elvet, recorded in 
the Heraldic Visitationof Durham, 17 August, 
1666, as having married Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Sir William Eure, Knt., of Bradley 
in Wolsingham parish. This lady is erro- 
neously stated in Mr. Joseph Foster’s ‘ York- 
shire Visitations,’ su/ cap. * Eure of Whitton,’ 
to have died young. 

In the State Papers (Committee for Seques- 
tration) it is recorded that Elizabeth 
Leighton, widow, under date 25 December, 
1650, begs allowance of her annuity of 30/. 
on the lands of her brother Thomas Eure, 
who had inherited a small estate in Bradley, 
fought for the king as a major of horse 
under his kinsman Colonel the Hon. William 
Eure, and was slain at the first battle 
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of Newbury, unmarried, when his property 
passed to his brother William, whose 
daughter and eventual heiress Mary married 
Michael Johnson of Twizell Hall. The third 
brother, Henry Eure, died young. The 
Leighton pedigree is a sadly confused one, 


and the following points, amongst numerous 


others, need clearing up :— 


1. Can any one identify or supply any 


information concerning Sir Francis Leighton, 
Knt., of Beoby, co. Worcester, whose daughter 
Barbara married Richard Walden of the 
Inner Temple, marriage licence dated 10 May, 
1662? 

2. Sir William Leighton, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1806.—I am very desirous of finding 
out if Sir William was married ; if so, what 
descendants he had, whether he used the 
English (Quarterly, per fesse indented or 
and gules) or the Scottish (Argent, a lion 
rampant gules, armed or) arms. Also if 
there are any portraits of him in existence ; 
if so, whether engraved or not. He was a 
native of Sunderland, co. Durham, and, I 
believe, belonged to the Leightons of Shotton, 
who in the direct line terminated with 
Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. Eyre Massy, 
fifth son of Hugh, first Lord Massy. Sir 
William died at Kemnal House, co. Kent, on 
23 April, 1826, aged seventy-four. Is there a 
pedigree of his family in existence any where ? 

3. I would feel greatly obliged for any 
information relating to the ancestors of the 
late Lord Leighton. I believe the family 


resided for some time in the neighbourhood | 


of Hull, and prior to that further north. 
H. Recinatp LeicurTon. 
East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


OceANIA (9 §. viii. 342).—I think Dr. 
Murray will find that the English language 
owes this word to stamp collectors. In the 
earliest postage-stamp albums _(Lallier’s, 
Moens’s, Oppen’s, &c.), published between 1840 
and 1850, the world was divided for the con- 
venience of philatelists into Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceania, which last 
section comprised Australia, and all the 
Pacific islands, New Zealand, Dutch Indies, 
Fiji, Philippines, &c. These early stamp 
albums became, in the nature of things, 
destroyed as collections got transferred to 
newer albums, but there must be many cata- 
logues of stamps of that time in existence in 
which the word will be found. Some of the 
earliest ave, I believe, those of Alfred Smith, 
of Bath, and Stafford Smith, of Brighton 
(1860, &c.), Mount Brown (c. 1860), and John 
Edward Gray (1863), and a search through 
the early files of these catalogues would 


probably date the introduction of the zord. 

correspondent in the Stamp Collector's 
Magazine (1 June, 1863) signs himself 
Oceanicus. I have searched through the 
first volume of this journal (1863), and find 
the term Oceania first used in a review of 
J. B. Moens’s album in the December number. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLey. 


This term is, I believe, of German origin, 
| Oceanien ; French Océanique, or Océania, as 
‘altered by Malte-Brun (about 1812) As a 
hydrographical term it may be traced to De 
Fleurieu (‘ Division et Nomenclature Hydro- 
graphiques du Globe,’ Marchand, ‘ Voyage 
| autour du Monde,’ tome iv. p. 12, 1799), who, 
adopting the idea of German geographers, 
| Gatterer (‘ Der Geographie,’ 1775) and others, 
treated the Pacific, India, and Southern 
| oceans as parts of one “ Grand Ocean,” which 
| contained Australia, the Eastern Archipelago, 
| New Zealand, and other Pacific islands, as a 
| fifth part of the world, eg., “ L’Océanique, 
ou Cinquiéme Partie du Monde, qui comprend 
les Terres du Grand-Océan entre l'Afrique, 
l'Asie, et l Amérique” (Ferrario, ‘ Le Costume 
| Ancien et Moderne,’ tome iv. p. 283, 1827). 

| Theterm “ océanographie” is also, I believe, 
|of German origin—“ Ozeanographie.” I have 
| Von Boguslawski’s ‘Handbuch der Ozeano- 
| graphie,’ 1884, but the term is probably older, 
might be found in Petermann’s 
| Jungen. E. A. PETHERICK. 
Streatham. 


The under-mentioned work appears in a 
| catalogue of second-hand books just issued 
| by John Jeffery, 115a, City Road, E.C., which 
may probably interest Dr. Murray :— 

“The ‘Oceana’ of James Harrington, and his 
other works, some whereof are now first published 
from his own manuscripts, the whole collected, Xc., 
with an exact account of his life pretix’d by John 
Toland, 1700.” 


Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
{Is this pertinent ?] 


‘Tue Comtnc K—, &c. (9™ viii. 344).—In 
the course of our lives a piece of information 
sometimes comes to us accidentally, but we 
are not therefore justified in every case in 
making it public property. For a week or 
two after the Commune there was much 
general excitement, both in England and 
abroad, to know what had become of Felix 
Pyat. I knew, accidentally, I suppose the 
day after he reached England, both that he 
had escaped and where he was living, but | 
did not inform the press. The fact is that 
,an old college friend of mine, a well known 
philanthropist, now dead many years, had a 
| ground-floor lodging in a mean street in 
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London, convenient for carrying on his 
charitable work. On the day Pyat reached 
London my friend—who later came to take 


tea with me, and told me of the incident— | 
was sitting reading in his front room, when | 
the door burst open and an excited French- | 


man rushed at him, threw his arms round his 
neck, and began “Ah, Pyat, mon ami!” then, 
seeing his error, a little scene followed, which 
ended by it being ascertained that the man 
he was looking for was the gentleman in the 
first-floor apartments, who had arrived that 
morning. All this at the time of its occurrence 
| kept to myself. So, also by an accident, I 
could name the author of ‘The Coming K—,’ 
but 1 suggest that the matter be dropped for 
twenty years longer, in order to excite no 
animosities and to wound no susceptibilities. 
“A young clerk in the War Office,” therefore 
a servant of the Crown, was not the author. 
I am glad thus to remove an odious suspicion, 
but do not think it right to say any more 

at present. H. G. K 
A ‘Key to Edward VIL.” by One Behind 
the Scenes, was published, and illustrated 
with portraits of the authors. These carica- 
ture portraits are 8. O. Briety=S. O. Beeton ; 
Philander Dirty = Doughty (?); and A 

Modern Juvenile=Evelyn Douglas Jerrold. 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


Tue Cuewar (9" §. viii. 306).—Halliwell in 
his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ and Wright in his ‘Dictionary of 
Obsolete English,’ give the meaning of this 
word to be “a narrow passage or road be- 
tween two houses,” in which sense it is used 
in Westmoreland. The latter adds as an 
illustration ‘“*Go and sweep that chewar.” 

EVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Is this word similar to “chare,” used in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, which signifies a “ close ” 
as in Edinburgh, or a “row” in Yarmouth ? 

4 
Halliwell has “Chewer, a narrow passage. 
est.” cu 


S. Du Bots, SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PAINTER 
(9" viii. 245).—‘* Musgrave’s Obituary,’ 


correct in saying Dr. Mapletoft died “in his 
ninetieth year in 1720”? The ‘D.N.B.’ has, 
“John Mapletoft, born 15 June, 1631, died 10 
Nov., 1721, in the ninety-first year of his age, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
of St. Lawrence Jewry.” ‘Musgrave’s Obitu- 
ary’ has “zt. 94,” and the reference for 
consultation is ‘The Chronological Diary to 
Historical Register,’ 25 vols. 8vo, London, 
1714-38 (P.P. 3407). H. J. B 


SPIDER-EATING (9 §S. viii. 304). — Anna 
Maria Scliurmann enjoyed the nut - like 
flavour which she affirmed Arachnida 
possessed, but seems to have been conscious 
that further reasons would be required by 
most people in palliation of her habit. She 
therefore pleaded that she was born under 
the sign Scorpio. More valid is the reason 
given by the German immortalized by Résel, 
and mentioned by Kirby and Spence in their 
‘Introduction to Entomology.’ This sage 
was not content to eat his succulent victims 
seriatim, but spread them upon his bread 
like butter, observing that he found them 
useful “‘um sich auszulaxiren.” 

Cuas, GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


In Mr. Bram Stoker’s extraordinary book 
‘Dracula’ one of the characters, Mr. Ren- 
field, who is slightly mad on some points, 
catches numerous flies by means of sugar, 
and then many spiders to eat the flies, 
several birds to eat the spiders, and a cat to 
eat the birds, intending himself to eat the 
cat, and so devour thousands of lives in one 
body, with the hope of thus prolonging his own 
existence. Perhaps Anna Maria Schurmann 
had something of the same idea, but did not 
get beyond the spiders. 

CHARLES R. Dawes. 

Anybody who eats spiders may safely be 
said to have a depraved appetite, and 1 am 
not aware that such a diet has ever been 
supposed to have medicinal or other virtue. 
Spiders, indeed, were until lately almost 
universally considered poisonous, though 
now, I believe, the tarantula is the only one 
of which this is held true. In Ramesey’s 
treatise ‘Of Poysons’ four other poisonous 
varieties are described, with the symptoms 


Harleian Society's Publications, vol. xliv. 
1899), p. 207, has, “Simon Du Bois, pictor, 
claruit in Angl. 26 May, 1708,” and gives 


references for consultation, including MSS.; | 


and vol. xlviii. (1901), p. xii, says, “There 
are engraved portraits of those persons 
marked MS., but for the description of these 
tere mde my MS. Catalogue of Engraved 
ortraits [Add. MS, 5727).” Is Mr. Ferrar 


which follow upon being bitten by them, or 
“accidentally ” mip any of them. “The 
part affected,” we are told, 

| “will be seised on with a stupor, with horrour and 
| cold, the belly is filled with wind and swells, the 
| face growes pale, the eyes drop tears involuntarily, 
| the extream and remote parts of the Body tremble, 
and are, in a manner, convulst, a continuall in- 
|clination and desire to evacuate by urine followes 
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them, the privy part is extended and pained, if | 
the party be young; relaxed, if old; a cold sweat 
universally possesseth them, and sometimes they 
void by urine some what like unto a Spider.” 

— as diet are, by the way, mentioned 
in Jonson’s play ‘The Staple of News,’ but it 
is only as diet for monkeys, where Almanac 
says of Pennyboy, Sen. (II. i.) :— 

Sweeps down no cobwebs here, 

But sells them for cut fingers ; and the spiders, 
As creatures rear’d of dust, and cost him nothing, 
To fat old ladies’ monkeys. 
This seems to hint at some nutritious virtue 
in them. C. ©. B. 


In Lincolnshire it is thought that to 
swallow a spider is dangerous to health, if | 
not absolutely fatal. At Lincoln assizes in 
July, 1872, I heard a witness, whose home was 
at Flixborough or the immediate neighbour- 
hood, depose that she had said to a young 
woman who appeared to be very ill, “ Thoo 
looks straange an’ badly, lass ; theo must 
hev swalla’d a spider.” Spiders are said to 
have been taken here as a cure for ague, but 
that form of suffering has ceased to occur 
in these parts for many years, so I never 
knew an instance of the remedy being 
applied. Epwarp Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 


Grorce Borrow §S. viii. 343).—Sir 
Alured Clarke was made a field-marshal on 
the accession of William IV. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
x. 415-6. W. C. B. 


St. Marcetra (9" §. viii. 264, 328).— 
Surely Mr. C. 8S. Warp cannot have read my 
question. It did not relate to a septua- 
genarian widow who was not a martyr, but 
to a young and beautiful woman represented 
with such a wound in her neck as led me to 
think that she must have sealed her testimony 
with her blood. From my point of view, | 

| 


therefore, “there is more than one corrigen- 
dum” in Mr. Warp’s instructive reply. 
I did not write to ‘N. & Q.’ without pre- 
viously consulting several books which might 
have spared me any further quest. I begin | 
to wonder if { have got hold of the right 
name of my saint. How is St. Maxentia of 
Beauvais figured ? Sr. 


A Sayine or Socrates (9 S, viii. 339).— 
A few months before his death I had a 
conversation with Longfellow in his house 
at Cambridge (Mass.), and among other 
topics he mentioned man’s limitations with 
regard to knowledge in the aggregate. He 
instanced Voltaire as a case of an author who 
had written too copiously, and asserted that 
it would take a lifetime to master his books 


alone. : 
contained in a volume published after his 
death, may be read as a commentary on the 


| convinced that 


The poet’s ‘Hermes Trismegistus, 


vanity of human efforts; but the priest's 
name lives, though his writings are lost. 
ArtHuR MAYALL. 


Mr. AULD writes as follows of De Quincey : 
“He planned and purposed writing a history of 
England and an historical novel such as should be 
worth reading, felt equal to the task at last—and 
then died.’ 
This reminds me of what Swift, when he was 
old, in the year 1734 wrote to Pope :— 

“Yet, what is singular, I am never without some 
great work in view, enough to take up am | years 
of the most vigorous healthy man; although I am 
I shall never be able to finish three 
treatises, that have lain by me several years, and 
want nothing but correction.” 

Young has said in his ‘ Night Thouglits,’ 
Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Tuomas WILLIAMSON (9° S. viii. 325).— 
This name occurs in Mr. Algernon Graves’s 
‘Dictionary of Artists’ as exhibiting in 1825. 
Mr. Graves (6, Pall Mall) is generally in a 
position to give further information than is 
to be found in his ‘ Dictionary.’ 

THoMAs. 

Holden’s ‘ Directory’ (London, 1805) has 
“Tho. Williamson, historical engraver, 21, 
Charlton Street, Somers-town.” H. J. B. 


SarTen (9° §S. viii. 345)—Sarten is a 
German plural, corresponding to Sartes in 
French, and Sarts in English, and denoting 
a social distinction rather than arace. The 
term seems to have originally meant ‘“‘ traders,” 
and is applied to the urban population in 
Central Asia, as opposed to the nomad 
element, irrespective of nationality. Sarts 
may therefore Ve either Aryans or Turanians, 
according to circumstances. There is no such 
language as Sarten. For example, Uzbegs 
when settled become Sarts, but continue to 
speak Uzbeg. For further information see 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ sud voce 
‘Khiva,’ ‘Syr-Daria,’ ‘Turkestan,’ or almost 
any good geographical compendium, such as 
Stanford's ‘ Asia.’ Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Sarten was originally under the influence 
of the Persian and Arabian tongues, but is 
more correctly spoken of at that stage as 
Tadjik. The Tadjiks of Tashkend, Turkestan, 
and the district thereabouts are known as 


Sarts, and are said to > Turkish. They 
number 80,000 in Tashkend alone. On the 


west of the Caspian they are known as Tats. 
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But the term “Sarte” is used to distinguish 
the trader and shopkeeper from the nomadic 
Tadjik. One writer says, “Quand un Usbeg 
est devenu complétement sédentaire......il 
devient Sarte ; le mot ‘Sarte’ n’est done pas 
une appellation ethnique.” See ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.’ under ‘ Tajak,’ and Brockhaus’s ‘ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon ’ under ‘ Tadschik.’ 
ArtTHuR MAYALL. 
Payne Rent at A Tomes Cuurcn (9 
viii. 302, 355).— ‘Some instances are men- 
tioned in Walcott’s ‘Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,’ 1872, p.95. The tomb of Thomas 
Haxey, the treasurer, in York Minster, was 
commonly used for the payment of rents, «&c. 
(Walcott misprints it Haxby). One of the 
most interesting cases is noted by the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, where 50/. 
was duly tendered on the tomb of “ Jeffrey 
Chawcer” at Westminster, 28 Eliz. (Eighth 
Rep., 1847, app. ii. p. 169). An ancient 
rector of Easington, in Holderness, used to 
sit on a tombstone in the churchyard of 
Easington, and there receive dues from 
tenants whose lands had been washed away 
by the sea (Poulson, ‘ Holderness,’ ii. 372). 
W.C. B 
Sweeny Topp (9 §S. vii. 508; viii. 13)’ 
168, 273, 348).—I trust the Editor and readers 
of ‘N. & Q. will not think me too trouble- 
some if, before this subject is finally wound 
up, I venture, speaking as a “hack-artist” 
(descended from a long line of artist-hacks), 
to say a few words in the hope of saving from 
total oblivion the name of W. Hornigold, 
who was the champion artist of the “ penny 
dreadful,” “penny plain and twopence 
coloured,” school during the forties. In his 
day he was regarded as unequalled in this 
line. Vile drawing, extravagant attitudes, 
overdone action ; still there was life, spirit— 
what you will—let us say, the old Coburg 
method. Unfortunately he was even better 
known as a victim of the ubiquitous drink 
fiend than as an artist. He was, in short, a 
vulgar modern edition of Richard Savage or 
Mitford. But I prefer not to say too much 
about the career of this ill-starred genius. 
During the later fifties he was sent to the 
wall by the superior talents of the late 
Robert Prowse, who combined the dash of 
“Old Horny” with good drawing and a more 
brilliant style. Thirty or forty years ago 
ublishers who could not afford to pay “Bob” 
*rowse’s terms used to employ an artist of 
nearly equal talents named Clifton. Robert 
Prowse the Younger is, I am glad to say, still 
“in the thick of the fight.” Hornigold died 
somewhere during the sixties. I last 


remember hearing of him as an artist on 
active service during the winter of 1861-2, 
when he designed a record poster for 
Sanger’s (Astley’s) Christmas pantomime. 
It represented an elephant (the living 
original of which used to be trotted up 
and down the Westminster and Ken- 
nington roads during the season as an 
advertisement). The poster was cut on soft 
wood and roughly coloured by hand. I 
would like to add that it was not through 
ignorance, but through fear of giving offence, 
that I refrained from mentioning the rela- 
tionship between Saville Faucit and Lady 
Martin. Before concluding may I, as an 
enthusiast in old china, draw attention to 
what one might style “criminal crockery ” ? 
Some few months back there was a loan col- 
lection of old English china at Bethnal 
Green. I have stupidly forgotten the name 
of the collector, and the collection has since 
been removed. But one special feature was 
a glass case filled with specimens of crude, 
vulgar, coarsely coloured china-ware, repre- 
senting murder subjects, such as ‘The Murder 
in the Red Barn,’ ‘Stanfield Hall and J. B. 
Rush,’ and so on. Now and then one may 
see samples of this sort of old crockery in the 
shop windows ; sold for but a few pence fifty 
years ago; chiefly got-up to be hawked 
through villages, and usually swopped for 
old clothes. Nowadays specimens of this art 
fetch, I believe, far better prices than they 
did in the last century. In conclusion, I 
would wish to thank Gnomon for his kindly 
references to myself—and to the late G. A. 
Sala. Hersert B. Ciayton. 


The melodramatic actor referred to by 
GxNomon was named Edmund (not Edward) 
Faucit Saville. Mr. Truelove, unless I am 
very greatly mistaken, was in the British 
Museum Reading-Room a few days ago. 
Wan. Dovcetas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“Hartsa” (9 viii. 81, 255, 327).—I am 
very sorry to have cast an undeserved slur 
upon Mr. Mayatt’s industry. His words 
were (p. 81), “One wonders why the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
which gives ‘halse,” did not also record 
‘halsh,’ s. and v., asa main word.” I ventured 
to point out that Aa/sh does appear as a 
main word, but under the spelling halch, a 
fact which seems to me to correct—if not 
almost to contradict—his statement. The 
first criticism he intended to make (as 
appears from his second note) was that the 
word should have been treated as a main 
word under /a/sh, with a mere cross- 


reference from Aalch ; and in this criticism 
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I entirely agree.* His second criticism— 
that the word is technical and general—I 
have not the qualifications to control (in the 
French sense), but would ask Southern and 
South-Western readers of *‘ N. & Q.’ to do so. 
The evidence so far collected shows that the 
word is Scotch, Northern, and Midland. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that my 
personal Seoutodes of the word is confined 
tw one specific sense, which I have not seen 
noticed in dictionaries. A man is said to 
halsh one object to another when he fastens 
it by a knot which (not being an expert) I 
must describe as that by which a trunk- 
maker hangs the key of a box or bag to its 
handle, passing the bight of the piece of 
string (already knotted) which runs through 
the handle of the key through the handle of 
the box, and the key through this bight 
Doubtless many of your readers could 
describe this process and this knot in a single 
word ; I only know it as halshing, and opine 
that my knowledge of it arose in Westmore- 
land. 

My reason for backing the ‘ N.E.D.’ against 
a criticism that seemed to me unfair is sub- 
stantially the same as that set forth at 
9" S. vii. 71. It can hardly be called “ fetish- 
worship” to desire that nothing should 
hinder the Clarendon Press recouping them- 
selves. 

Just now, as your columns bear witness, 
I am sadly in need of a new and complete 
Du Cange; and anything [ can do, how- 
ever indirectly, towards making such an 
edition a practival possibility, I hope to > 


WALLER Famity (9""S, viii. 265).—I observe 
that Mr. W. D. Prk has collected information 
concerning various members of the Waller 
family, and I shall be very greatly obliged 
if he will allow me to communicate with him 
on the subject. H. M.. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


Fire on THE Heart kerr BuRNING 
(9 §. viii. 204).—The quotation from the 
Illustrated London News given by G. H. D. is 
evidently inaccurate as to locality. There is 
no such place as Chedzoy in Cornwall, 
although there is one bearing that name near 
Bridgwater in the county of Somerset. Fires 
that have burnt continuously upon the 
hearth for a great number of years without 
being once extinguished are not unknown 


* Had my copy of the dictionary not been in the 
binders’ hands, [ would have written much sooner 
-to make my amende, but had to await the biblio- 
wgic convenience before I could verify my 
‘mpression of concurring in Mk. MAYALL’s view. 


in the West Country. The following note 
relative to one then existing at Shaugh Prior, 
a small village situated upon the western 
fringe of Dartmoor’s rugged wilds, occurs in 
the Eveter Gazette for 16 May, 1878. It 
happens to be from my own pen, and reads :— 

**It was in the little ‘Whitethorn Inn’ in this 
village [Shaugh Prior] I partook of refreshment, 
sitting by the side of a peat tire that I was assured 
had never been out for considerably over fifty 
years. The landlord’s name is Gullet. Next to a 
good swallow, there is nothing like a decent gullet 
for a public-house.” 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

This is sometimes used as an idiom to 
express the long residence of a family in one 
home. A Yorkshire antiquary, long since 
dead, once said to me, when speaking of an 
old Northern race, “ The fire has never died 
out on their hearthstone for six hundred 
years.” K. P. D. E. 

“Apacus” (9 §, viii. 305).—It is hardly 
likely that Sir Walter was mistaken in his 
use and explanation of this word, because in 
‘Ivanhoe,’ published five years before ‘ The 
Talisman,’ he mentions it in the same con- 
nexion asin the latter romance. Speaking 
of Lucas Beaumanoir, the Grand Master of 
the Templars, in the thirty-fifth chapter, 
Scott says :— 

“In his hand he bore that singular abacus, or 
staff of office, with which Templars are usually 
represented, having at the upper engl a round plate, 
on which was engraved the cross of the aon 
inscribed within a circle or orle, as heralds term 


Had Scott been mistaken in his use of the 
word in ‘Ivanhoe,’ one would suppose that 
he would have found out his error by some 
means or other in five years, and would not 
have repeated it in ‘ The Talisman.’ 
Annandale, in his very full ‘Concise 
Dictionary,’ 1892, although he gives three 
meanings of “abacus,” does not include the 
Templars’ staff of office amongst them. 
JONATHAN Boucuter. 


Ordinary dictionaries do not record that, 
in architectural phraseology, an abacus is the 
mould or mouldings surmounting a capital, 
upon which the springer of the arch above 
rests. Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

In chap. xxxv. of ‘Ivanhoe’ Sir Walter 
Scott has given a graphic description of this 
mystic staff wielded = Lucas Beaumanoir, 
the stern Grand Master of the Order of the 
Temple, at the Preceptory at Templestowe. 
Perhaps it was merely the eight-pointed 
cross of the order, in form like the black 
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cross at St. Helen’s in Abingdon, said “ to 


revenge every false oath sworn upon its | 


hilt with pangs and with visitations upon 
kindred and property.” And the Grand 
Master observes :— 

** Well said our blessed rule, semper percutiatur 
ko vorans.—Up on the lion! Down with the 
destroyer !’ said he, shaking aloft his mystic abacus, 
as if in defiance of the powers of darkness.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Funk & Wagnalls’s ‘Standard Dictionary 
gives as one meaning “a baculus,’ and the 
following quotation from Mackey’s ‘ Masonic 
Lexicon ’ :— 

* Ahacus.....The Templars, in this country, 
misled by a slip of Sir Walter Scott’s pen, have 
most erroneously given this name to the staff of the 
Grand Master of the Knights Templar......That 
instrument is by all competent authorities called a 


*baculus.’” 
C. S. Warr 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


? 


Possibly a qualifying word was omitted. 
We have as/acus harmonicus, abacus major, 
and abacus Pythagoricus. Lewis and Short 
may throw some light on the point. 

ARTHUR MAYALL, 

{Lewis and Short do not give any sense ap- 
proaching to wand. } 


“ ALRIGHT RIGHT §. viii. 240, 312). 
—It may be of some interest to say that the 
form “alright” began to appear in Scotland 
mainly in boys’ letters, some six or eight 
years ago. More recently it has received the 
MS. support of well-educated adults, although 
it is still probably without the dignity con- 
ferred by literary recognition. The phrase 
has had such a long lease of colloquial im- 
portance that perhaps its final contraction 
into a single word is only a matter of time. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Apropos of Mr. MAYALL’s note on the 
above, I find in old family MSS. of 1620- 
1630 “shalbe” and “wilbe,” in one word 
and with one /, invariably written for shall 
be and will be in two words and with two /7’s. 

MICHAEL FERRAR. 


Little Gidding, Ealing. 


LoyaLt Appresses To Ricuarp CRroMWELL 
(9 S. iii. 367 ; iv. 30).—Laurence Echard, in 
his ‘ History of England,’ vol. ii. p. 830 (the 
date of this volume is 1718), says :— 

“Infinite addresses came up from all Parts: 
First from the Soldiery in hesland, Scotland, and 


Ireland ; next from all the Independent Congrega- 
tional Assemblies ; Thirdly, from the most eminent 
of the London Ministers, as also from the French, 


| Composition of his Body; His Wife, Father-in- 


of the Counties, Cities, and Corporations in Eng- 
land; ‘ Testifying their Joy and Satisfaction, with 
| solemn Promises and Resolutions of adhering to his 

Highness, with their Lives and Fortunes, against 
}all his Enemies and Opposers. In these he was 


celebrated for the Excellence of his Wisdom, the 


Nobleness of his Mind, and in some for the Lovely 


Law, and Relations did not want their Compli- 
ments; and the more to oblige Him, his Father 
Oliver was stil’d and compared to Moses, Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, Gideon, Elijah ; to the Chariots and 
Horsemen of Israel ; to David, Solomon, and Heze- 
kiah, and to Constantine the Great ; and to whom- 
soever else, that either the Sacred Scripture, or any 
other History, had celebrated for their Piety and 
Goodness. He was lamented as the Father of his 
Country, the Restorer of pleasant Paths to dwell 
in, of whom we were not worthy,’ and what not? 
Every one striving to exceed each other in this 
extravagant Vanity; in which the Independent 


Churches were thought most guilty, and particu- 
larly their Metropolitans, or chief Ministers, Good- 
win and Nye.” 

Rapin, in his ‘ History of England,’ third 
edition, 1743, vol. ii. p. 602, says :— 

‘“* Addresses were presented to Richard from all 

arts, signed by many thousands, to congratulate 
Dim upon his accession to the dignity of Protector, 
and to assure him they would willingly hazard their 
lives and fortunes to support him.” 

And p. 603 :— 

** At the beginning of his Protectorship Richard 

had, as I said, the pleasure of receiving Addresses 
from Boroughs, Cities, and Counties, to the number 
of four score and ten, and afterwards he had the 
like compliment paid him from all the regiments, 
without any exception.” 
The marginal references in Rapin are 
“ Clarendon iii. p. 513. Whitelock. R. Coke, 
t. ii. p. 77. Heath.” I am aware that 
Echard’s ‘ History of England’ is not held in 
high esteem. Ropert PIrerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


A Cork Lee (9 §. viii. 204, 307).—The 
term ‘ta cork leg” is still in use as a defini- 
tion of an artificial leg. A workman here- 
about receives injury and loses his leg His 
friends and “mates,” if he cannot afford it, pay 
for a cork leg for him ; and no matter what 
the artificial limb is made of—providing that 
it is not a stump or wooden leg—it is “a cork 
leg.” There are several old songs about cork 
legs as well as wooden legs. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

My experience of much more than thirty 
years is entirely at variance with that of 
Mr. Hems. So far from the term being 
obsolete, here in the West a “cork leg” is 
the common, almost invariable name for an 
artificial one, of whatever material it is made, 
so that it be jointed, and in some way an 


Dutch, and Italian Churches ; and Lastly from most 


imitation of the natural limb ; and the term 
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would be used as well as perfectly understood 
by any couutry doctor. It is, of course, an 
entirely different article from the well-known 
“ wooden leg,” which nobody ever misunder- 
stands. I remember an old song, once very 
popular, called ‘The Cork Leg,’ in which the 
machine ran away with its owner. Being a 
“rank outsider,” | know nothing of the tech 
nical construction of either legs or arms in 
the trade, but I do know that “cork leg” 
and “false arm” are the names by which 
those limbs are now commonly called, even 
by educated people. F. T. Etworray. 


InpEX ExpuRGAToRIUS (9™ S. viii. 342).— 
Your correspondent has been misled by a 
statement in the serious and usually well- 
informed journal Literature. The misstate- 
ment was corrected in the ‘ Literary Notes’ 
of the Daily News of 26 October, under the 
heading ‘ Galileo and the Roman Index.’ 

Joun Hess. 

BURIAL-GROUND IN PortTuGAL Street 
S. viii. 343).- From ‘Some Account of the 
Parish of Saint Clement Danes,’ by John 
Diprose (1868), | gather that a committee 
was appointed in 1848 to inquire into the 
state of the old “Green Ground” grave- 
yard in Portugal Street, and from Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London’ that the building of 
King’s College Hospital, which occupies the 
site of this graveyard, was commenced on 
18 June, 1852. The bodies must therefore 
have been removed some time between 1848 
and 1852. Although Diprose gives some in- 
teresting particulars concerning the “Green 
Ground,” he nowhere explicitly states when 
it was abolished or where the remains and 
tombstones were deposited. It appears 
that G. A. Walker, Esq., M.R.C.S., known as 
“Graveyard” Walker, was a leading member 
of the 1848 committee. In his ‘Gatherings 
from Graveyards,’ published in 1839, he had 
given a fearful account of the state of this 
ground, describing the soil as “absolutely 
saturated with human putrescence.” It was 
no doubt largely in consequence of his 
efforts that the Act of Parliament pro- 
hibiting interments within the limits of the 
metropolis was passed in 1850. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The burial-ground in Portugal Street was 
formerly called the “Green Ground.” In 
1848 a committee was appointed by the 
parish of St. Clement Danes to inquire into 
the condition of this burial-ground, when by 
the report of the committee, dated 23 March 
of the same year, it was found that the 
ground contained 14,968 superficial feet, or 


about the third of an acre, and that the 
number of bodies deposited in this space 
between the years 1823 and 1848 was 5,518. 
The committee reported that coftins which 
shoul have occupied one acre had been 
packed into a space little more than the 
third of an acre. 

An Order in Council was issued in 1858 
for closing the burial-ground around 
St. Clement Danes. The coftins in the 
vault were placed in one part of it, and 
enclosed by a brick wall at an expense of 
300/. The bodies in the burying-ground at 
Portugal Street were removed to the ceme- 
tery at Norwood. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

Cartoons: ENGRravines (9 §, 
viii. 224).--The following advertisement ap- 
pears in the Daily News of 24 September :— 

“Valuable Engravings.—For Sale. Set (7) of 

Old Engravings by Holloway of the Raphael 
Cartoons in the South Kensington Museum.—Apply 
Struthers, Solicitor, Ayr, N.B.” 
If I remember rightly I purchased a set of 
these engravings when they were republished 
by Messrs. Day & Son, of Gate Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Perhaps Vincent Brooks, 
Day & Son (Limited), 48, Parker Street, W.C., 
who are Messrs. Day’s successors, might give 
some information. Joun Hess. 


WEEK-END” (9 §. viii. 162, 292).—I 
believe this expression has only in recent 
years come into general use. + Perhaps some 
of your readers may be able to say when it 
became a common term for an outing from 
Friday or Saturday to Monday. It appa- 
rently emanates from the North, for Miss 
Braddon in ‘ The Day will Come,’ chap. xxiv., 
writes as follows: “ Theodore and his friend 
betook themselves to Cheriton Chase on the 
following Friday, for that kind of visit which 
North-Country people describe as ‘a week 
end.’” Heturer R. H. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
French Furniture and Decoration in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Lady Dilke. (Bell & Sons.) 
INDEFATIGABLE in effort and unwearying in zeal, as 
well as all but infallible in taste and Lapwiedee, 
Lady Dilke continues her task of supplying an 
historical account of French art and design in the 
eighteenth century. Her latest volume on furni- 
ture and decoration has had_two_ predecessors 
belonging to the same series, ‘ French Painters of 
the Eighteenth Century’ (see 9% S. iv. 358) and 
‘French Architectsand Sculptors’ of the same period 
(9% S. vi. 499), and will have one successor, ‘ French 


Eighteenth-Century Draughtsmen and Engravers.’ 
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The series thus constituted will be the best and 
most serviceable guide in existence to a subject 
of undying interest. Abundant opportunities of 
studying French furniture and decoration are 
offered in England in collections such as those 
at South Kensington and Hertfori House. Lady 
Dilke’s studies have been principally conducted 
in France, where materials are still more abundant. 
Much French work, not always the best or the 
most delicate, was, however, executed for foreign 
galleries at Potsdam or elsewhere. It is from 
the great historic chateaux of France—Versailles, 
Compiégne, Chantilly, the Hotels de Rohan and 
de Soubise—that the most marvellous specimens 
of furniture are obtained. 

Not easy, as Lady Dilke points out, is the observ- 
ance of system in the treatment of decorative art 
in the eighteenth century. When the powerful 
influence of Le Roi Soleil was at an end a bhewilder- 
ing crowd of tendencies manifested themselves, and 
although ‘‘ the gradual triumph of the straight line 
and the growing allegiance to classical motives” 
are traceable, the main development was crossed 
by many influences, grotesque or realistic. The 
very phrases “style Louis XV.” and “style 
Louis XVI.” are misleading, and the share of 
Marie Antoinette in what is | by the latter 
name is declared to be ‘ta romantic fiction.” 
To Robert de Cotte and Germain Boffrand — the 
former the most celebrated of a family of distin- 
guished architects, and director of the Academy of 
Architecture (to whom, among other works, is due 
the grand gallery of the Hotel de la Valli¢re, after- 
wards the Hotel Toulouse, and now the Banque de 


attributed the development of the “ style Régence 

and the “style Louis XV.” Both were pupils of 
Mansard. Lady Dilke characterizes as magnificent 
the works carried out under the charge of Boffrand 
in the Hotel de Soubise. 


Earlier writers have | 


The resemblance of this to the boudoir of the 
Marquise de Sérilly, now in the South Kensington 
Museum, is pointed out, and the history of the 
boudoir is given, together with proof that the 
designs were long assigned in error to Natoire, 
then dead, and Fragonard. Many illustrations of 
this are given. Chap. v. is devoted to Jean Démos- 
thene Dugoure and the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour. Under Dugourc, while the general 
style lost breadth and nobility, the execution of 
every detail reached perfection. A comparison, 
naturally not wholly to his advantage, is instituted 
between him and Benvenuto Cellini. Specially 
interesting is the chapter (vi.) on * Pastorales 
Chinoiseries, Singeries,’ at Chantilly and the Hotel 
de Rohan, the latter, which is ecntaned with 
destruction, being now the Imprimerie Nationale. 
Quite exquisite is the panel ‘ Le Chien Blessé,’ by 
Christophe Huet ; and that of ‘ Le Tir A Oiseau’ is 
only inferior as regards the accessories, not the 
principal motive. Even more beautiful are the 
designs of Van Spaendonck for the boudoir of 
Mile. Duthé. The destruction of precious objects 
under the Revolution has been continued into later 
years. The whole decoration of the Hotel Salm- 
Salm was swept away so late as 1871, and the 
boiseries of the Palais eset were in the same year 
sold to the marchands auvergnats. With chap. vii. 
we come to Oudry and the Gobelins. Oudry is 
held principally responsible for the marvellous 
falling off from the standard of the previous cen- 
tury. The fight between Oudry, who ultimately 


| triumphed, and the workers of the tapestry, who 


— against the compulsion under which they 
France), the latter largely concerned with the} 


internal decorations of the Hotel de Soubise—is | painter-designers, is described with much anima- 


ound themselves to copy exactly the colours of the 


tion. Boucher succeeded, and though the charm 
of his designs and the gaiety of his colours 
exercised their influence, he maintained the heresy 
of Oudry. Among the designs of Boucher repro- 
duced is the medallion of Vertumnus and Pomone, 


charged them with bad taste. In the Golden Gallery, executed in 1757. Specially interesting is the account 
meanwhile, the magnificent decorations show the | of the destruction wrought in the Revolution, when, 
talents of De Cotte under their most untrammelled | a tree of liberty having been planted in the Cour 
conditions, and consequently at their best. In| d’Honneur of the Gobelins, Belle, the director of 
the alterations that have been executed these | 
have been scrupulously respected. In the Hotel | 


de Soubise are best studied the delicacy and 
lightness which, in the work of Boffrand, convey 
“an impression of equal grandeur and magni- 
ficence.” To the vandalism of Henri Pierre Francois 
Labrouste, who cast into the street the bo/series of 


that the superb “‘ rampe d’escalier ” is in Hertford 
House, and that other work of not less importance 
is in English hands. A careful study of Nicolas 
Pineau and the Elysée follows. Apropos of the 
Elysée, the author protests against the vandalism 
of Louis Napoleon who, in the Salle du Conseil, 
formerly the Salon de Musique, substituted for the 
heads of the Muses in the midst of the decorations 
“style Régence” those of Queen Victoria and other 
European sovereigns. No attempt is made in the 
resent volume to reconstitute the share of Ver- 

eckt in the execution of decorations at Versailles, 
or his fellow-worker Rousseau, to whom are due 
the exquisite bathing scenes in the Bains du Roi. 
No work now remaining is held to equal in per- 
fection the boudoir carried out for Marie Antoinette 
at Fontainebleau by Rousseau de la Rottiére, though 
there is a scarcely definable absence of the qualities 
which have distinguished the greatest masters. 


the manufactory, made a bonfire of such sets of 
hangings as were held anti-republican or inartistic ! 

The Caftieri are the subject of a good chapter, 
and we then reach André Charles Boulle and 


| Charles Cressent. Apropos of the productions of 


these great artists, Lady Dilke says that in those 


: 1 4 | days the ostentatious and tasteless expenditure 
De Cotte in the Bibliothéque Nationale, it is due 


with which we are familiar was unknown, and “‘a 
ballet dancer would have despised presents such as 
we in London not many years ago saw laid upon 
the steps of the throne.” Boulle’s work is scarcely 
to be told from that of his imitators, a matter of 
less importance, since many of these are excellent. 
Cressent, who was ¢chéniste to the Duke of Orleans, 
is less familiar to the general public, his name 
appearing in few dictionaries. Special chapters are 
devoted to ‘French Furniture made by Foreigners’ 
and to ‘ Vernis- Martin,’ and there are some valuable 
appendices, and a list of French cabinetmakers 
reproduced by permission from ‘Le Mobilier au 
XVII. et au XVIIL. Siécle.’ 

The lesson taught in Lady Dilke’s book is that 
the relative excellence of the works with which 
she is concerned is to be found in the extent to 
which they possess the fPre-eminent quality of 
style. Pale, colourless reflections of their pre- 
decessors, the financiers of to-day purchase at 
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costliest rates in the auction-rooms what the 
Sermiers-généraux bought from the artist. The 
desire to possess becomes a passion, but the 
element of artistic appreciation remains small. 
Very interesting is it to read what the author has 
to say concerning these fermiers-généraux, whose 
names are seldom mentioned except with obloquy. 
By a list of their names we can follow up all the 
improvements of Paris. These men understood 


that it lay in their hands to develope “‘ les élémens | 


du travail contemporain, d’alimenter Part du pré- 
sent et de préparer l’art de l’avenir.” In this, 
holds Lady Dilke, “‘is to be found the apology for 
their foes « Ae prodigality, but the combination of 
circumstances by which individual luxury rendered 
service to the State does not seem likely, at least 
in our days, to be repeated.” The volume is inferior 
neither in beauty nor in merit to its predecessors. 
Apart from the question of grace of style and 
general literary merit, it appeals to the reader by 
its superb reproductions by photogravure and other 
processes. ‘Two or three of the best plates are con- 
fined to the large-paper copies, which are veritable 
objets de luxe; but the ordinary copies are also 
treasures, and deserve a place in the cabinets of 
the bibliophile and the virtuoso. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By 

Charles Dickens. (Chapman & Hall and Frowde.) 
Wr have received a volume (query, the first ?) of 
what professes to be for general readers the most 
yopular edition of the works of Charles Dickens. 
t consists of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ printed on 
the delightful Oxford India paper, a supplied 
with reduced facsimiles of the plates of Seymour 
and Phiz. In this shape ‘The Pickwick Papers’ 
can be slipped into the pocket and carried on an 
excursion, either cycling or walking. We have 
tried the text with eyes no longer young, and find 
it a marvel of legibility, being capable of being read 
in almost any light; and the book, thanks to the 
paper, is a mere feather- weight. A man can 
scarcely, under the least propitious circumstances, 
be dull, either in railway station or hotel, when he 
has * Pickwick’ in his pocket. The character of 
the illustrations is fairly preserved inthe reductions, 
and these are indispensable to the full enjoyment 
of the novel. It is to be trusted that the works 
will be completed in the same form. The cloth 
cover has on one side a medallion portrait of 
Dickens, on the other illustrations of the more 
popular figures and subjects in the book. 


The History of Ditchling, in the County of Susse2x. 
By Henry Cheal, Jun. (Lewes, Lewes and South 
County Press.) 

Iw this year of the millenary celebration of Alfred 

the Great local historians are happy who can 

connect his name with the places in which they are 
interested. This little history —written by the 
organist of the parish church, and dedicated to the 
vicar—although going back to the time of Roman 
occupation, shows that King Alfred was the owner 
of the manor, and mentions the fact that his will, 
by which it was bequeathed to his kinsman Osferth, 
is still preserved in the British Museum. There 
are notes of its subsequent possession by William 
de. Warenne and his as also of the 
residence in the “‘ancient house,” still standing, of 

Anne of Cleves. Theeparish church is of much 

interest, with its ancient monuments, and its six 

inscribed bells, which are chimed at eight o’clock 


on Sunday mornings. The white owls, some of 
which have from time immemorial made their 
home in the roof of the south chancel, are still to 
be heard on quiet summer evenings giving forth 
their peculiar snoring sound. The little meeting 
house, a]so, of the Unitarians is interesting, with 
its graveyard containing tombs of old inhabitants. 
The book gives much genealogical, heraldic, and 
anecdotic information relating to families descend- 
ants of some of whom are still resident in the 
village, is well illustrated, and is provided with 
several pedigrees and an index. 


The Nation's Pictures. A Selection from the Finest 
Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries 
of Great Britain. Produced in Colours. Part I. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Messrs. CasseL. have issued the first part of a 
series of coloured reproductions of celebrated pic- 
tures in our national or municipal collections. 
Part I. contains Mr. E. A. Abbey’s ‘ Mistress Mine,’ 
Mr. Alfred East’s ‘Autumn,’ Mr. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen’s * Idyll,’ and Mr. Orchardson’s * Napoleon 
on board the Bellerophon.’ Altogether marvellous 
are the plates, considering the price at which they 
are published. They are, moreover, so lightly 
attached to the page that they may be removed for 
the purpose of being framed. A more remarkable 
instance of cheapness and value of production we 
do not recall. 


Rotices to Gorresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 
Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of commufications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


E. 8. Dopcsox.—Your additions and corrections 
to the ‘ Heuskarian Rarity’ were received after the 
entire number had gone to press. 

A. H. H. Murray.—Thanks for letter, the sug- 
gestions in which shall be carried out. 

CoRRIGENDA.—P. 377, col. 2, 1. 4, and p. 378, 
col. 1, 1. 26, for “* Marescha” read Maresch. ; yp. 377, 
col. 2, 1. 30, for “left” read right ; 1. 15 from foot, 
for “* Dedicainoa ” read Dedicacinoa ; p. 378, col. 1, 
last line, after 16 add and Js, 


NOTICR., 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘*‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 
Vol. XIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. [Now ready. 


“ Every instalment is of great value, and complete as 
regards the play treated.” — Atheneum. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. 


Containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and 
authentic Information wepouing every Portion of the 
be 


New Revised Edition, with a Supplement. 


Thick imperial 8vo (pp. 2636), pra, half-bound 
morocco, 2/. [Now ready. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY. 


New Third Edition, eam, - 4 Revised and brought up to 


Thick imperial 8vo (pp. bandsomely half-bound 
orocco, 2/. 1 (Now ready. 


London: 36, SOU THAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
Philadelphia: Washington Square. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and ls. with 
arene, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
je Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Ueadennall Street, BS Of an ‘Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury. 
Schweppes Mineral Waters are always 

the Standard of Comparison. 
SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


Scuweprks, LTD., LONDON, Matvern 


Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN UM for November 9 contains Articles on 
MK. RIDER HAGGARD as TRAVELLER. 
The CARE of BOOKS. 
MR. GOSSE’S HYPOLYMPIA 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Sinner and the l’roblem ; For Love or Crown ; 


The Glowworm ; The Lover's Progress; Mr. Elliott; Reversed on 
Appeal ; Mousm¢; Mariages d'Aujourd’hui ; Der Samariter. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS ABOUT the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The English Lakes; Richardson's Novels ; 
Doctor Thorne ; Index to the Debates ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. LIDDELL’S ‘CHAUCER’; BARING the PEET at WORSHIP ; 
MRS. VINER ELLIS; The ELLI 8 SALE. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—American Ethnological Reports ; Medical Literature ; The 
Dumbuck Crannog ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Goss ossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Monographs on Artists ; The Society of Medallists and 
Mr. Legros; The Chigi Botticelli ; Gossi ip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Siegfried’ in English ; Crystal Palace Concert; Miss Fanny 
Davies's Kecital ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; The Theatre in France 
and England ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAIUM for November 2 contains Articies on 
DR. GARNETT’S ESSAYS. 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FRANCIS and DOMINIC. 
SOME FRENCH VIEWS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
MR. ARCHER on our YOUNGER PORTS. . 
NEW NOVELS :—The Most Famous Loba; The Alien; The Potter and 
the Clay ; The Cankerworm; Angel; An Ill Wind; The Ambassa- 
dor’s Adventure; Miss Pauncefort’s Peril; A Gallant Quaker ; 


Wheels within Wheels; The age ‘of Laurentia; Anne 
Scarlett. 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Aylwin; A Ribbon of Iron; With Paget's 
Horse ; The Military Forces of the Crown; nee Johnson ; 

Cashel Byron's Profession; Travels round our Village; The 

Idier out of Doors; Dr. John Brown; The World's Delight 

Disraiii ; Public General Acts. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CANON CARTER of CLEWER; ‘WAR NOTES’; A Pe BOOK by 
CHARLES LAMB; PROF. LIDDELL’s ‘ CHAUCER’ ALE. 
Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE:—The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammalian Eyc ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The International Society's Exhibition ; Gossip 
MUSIC :—Promenade Concerts ; Popular Concert ; Sym hony Concert 
a Concert; Gossip ; Performances Next W Week. 


DRAM The Last of the Dandies’; ‘The Sentimentalist’; ‘The 
of the Night’; Gossip 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


In 13 vols, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 


*,." THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3J. 18s. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition con- 


tains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not been previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
It has been printed from New Type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Falition de Luxe, it is the largest 
and handsomest Edition that has been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
®.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 15/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker" 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 15 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 


4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the 


former Editions and ms my’ new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. each; or 1s. 
in paper cover * The Volumes are also supplied as follows : = 


The NOVELS. 13 vols, in gold- -lettered cloth | The MISCELLANIES. 14.vols. in gold- 


case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
cially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
erby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Sovrety. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WAKD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 volé. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 


the POC KET EDITION, 7 vols. small ag 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; 
or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRB&LL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*.” Also the UNIFURM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’'S WORKKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in Sets, 4/, 5s.; or the volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d, 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols, small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo, 6s. each. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


Printed by JOHN BDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; + Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Suturday, November 16, 1901, 
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